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PHILADELPHIA. 
Eee 
For “ The Friend.” 
COLONISATION. 

We have perceived, from the tenor of re- 
marks in “ The Friend,” that its conductors 
are favourable to what is called the scheme of 
colonisation. In order to give a statement of 
some facts, and to correct, if possible, errone- 
ous opinions relative to this subject, we have 
forwarded the following article for publica- 
tion. 

The Society of Friends, it is well known, 
raised its voice in disapprobation of a number 
of customs, at a time when they were not 
considered by other denominations as evils ; 
or, if otherwise, were considered of too trifling 
magnitude to require suppression. 

The most prominent and the most glaring 
of these evils, perhaps, was that of slavery. 
The minds of many Friends had, for a series 
of years, been deeply impressed with a con- 
viction of the enormity of the system, and 
under the influence of this conviction the 
perpetuation of the system, by any of its mem- 
bers, was made a violation of one of the rules 
of the Society. Nor did their philanthropy 
stop here; it was not enough that they had 
given freedom to the captive ; they had yet 
another duty to fulfil—to ameliorate the con- 
dition to which prejudice had subjected the 
African by imparting to him the advantages 
of education. But the Society of Friends did 
not long retain alone the ground which it oc- 
cupied. 

The light that already dawned began to 
brighten and spread till nations were illumi- 
nated ; and the abolition of the African slave 
trade was the result. Thf nation, although 
it had abolished the foreign traffic, durst not 
meddle with domestic slavery; that formida- 
ble word right—right to bequeathed property 
—interposed as a mighty barrier to the pro- 
gress of legal abolition. Notwithstanding 
this, multitudes, in the north especially, were 
dissatisfied ; they looked upon the system to 
be not only iniquitous in itself, but as being 
entirely at variance with the principles of li- 

berty so loudly proclaimed at the corner of 
every street. 

It was at this juncture that the project fora 
colonisation society was announced to the 
world ; this project was hailed with joy by 











































the friends of freedom ; for it was believed to} support of so many of the serious and reflect- 
be the harbinger of those days when a dark) ing part of the community. But listen a mo- 
stain would be effaced from the country’s| ment to Captain Devany of Liberia. “I have 
glory. But whence this belief? “The ob-| perused,” says he, “the adjutant’s book, and 
ject to which the attention of the Socieiy is|have received the accounts from the captains 
to be exclusively directed, is to promote and of the different corps of the colony, and found 
execute a plan for the colonising (with their jat that time (1230) our forces amounted to 
consent) the free people of colour residing in| six hundred and three effective men.” If we 
our country in Africa, or such other place shoe with H. Clay that every emigrant is a 
congress shall deem most expedient.’’ The/ missionary, then, six hundred and three ef- 
above is the second article of the constitution | fective missionaries to propagate Christianity 
of the American Colonisation Society. .}in Africa. How laudable soever it may be, 
This article was copied into the African|in the view of other professors, to diasemi- 
Repository a few months since, and the fol-|nate the principles of Christianity by means 
lowing observations appended. * There is not|of six hundred effective men, we trust that 
a word in our constitution which shows any|none of the Society of Friends have ever re- 
design, on our part, to benefit the slave. It|cognised it as the proper method : it savours 
confines its scope to another class of our fel-|too much of the spirit of Mohamedanism. 
low men, and to require from our Society any} The Africans must be converted—if they 
direct efforts in behalf of slaves would be to|jare converted at all—by preaching to them 
require us to violate our constitution.” It is| that Saviour at whose birth the cheering sound 
plain, then, that the belief in question could | was heard of peace on earth, and good will to 
not have been produced by the foregoing|men; by directing them to that divine and in- 
article. But how was it produced? ward teacher who would teach them to for- 
We presume that the founders of the so-|sake their heathenish and superstitious cus- 
ciety were careful, in their first speeches, to|toms. But is not war, one of those customs, 
allude to the horrors and dreadful evils of|the natural offspring of their gentile natures ? 
slavery; by this artifice they succeeded in|how then can the colonists who, while they 
turning the tide of popular opinion into ajare themselves playing the part of the hea- 
channel favourable to the operations of the|then, ever expect to convince the natives of 
society : the public imagined that, because |the truths of Christianity? As well might we 
they talked about slavery, they were engaged |attempt to reclaim the drunkard by swallow- 
heart and hand in the work of abolition. ‘ing the inebriating draught, or to check pro- 
The fact is, but littke was known about the | fanity by uttering oaths and execrations. 
society. Satisfied with the general notion of} The colony, at Liberia, is strictly a mili- 
its being productive of good, we all gave it|tary colony ; for a large proportion of its in- 
our assent, and took no farther trouble to as-|habitants are soldiers. The plea of self- 
certain its objects. ‘The writer of this article |defence may be urged by others in extenua- 
entertained sentiments corresponding to those | tion of this state of things; but it will by no 
just mentioned ; all he knew of the Society|means avail us. There must have been some 
had been gleaned from the public journals, | unchristian conduct at the outset; the fero- 
and they uniformly. represented the bright | cious manners of the natives, it seems, have 
side of the picture. But time brings all things; not been tamed by the gentler ones of the 
to light ; the veil is now torn away, and that|colonists. Instead of displaying the ensigns 
which it concealed is exposed with all its de-| of peace—instead of gaining the affections, 
formities to the public eye. A revolution of|and securing the confidence of the patives, 
sentiment is accordingly advancing, which| the emigrants presented themselves on these 
will bring to ruin the plans of those who, it|shores with the instruments of death ; un- 
is to be feared, feel but little interest in the| tamed and savage natures would not be easily 
welfare of a much injured race. - subdued by such a sight—the fierce and cruel 
Having thus shown—if the African Re-| passions would be aroused ; and we find that 
pository can be trusted—whom the Colonisa-| this was the case. Destruction was not slow 
tion Society does not intend to benefit, we|to cower, and the soil of Africa has drunk the 
proceed to enquire, for whose benefit it is in-| blood of its sons. From all this we deduce 
tended. Noless acharacter than Henry Clay|that the colony at Liberia is the cause of 
has assured us that every emigrant to Liberia} bloodshed. Whoever, therefore, affords it 
is to be amissionary ; we infer, then, that the| any encouragement is encouraging the cause 
natives of Africa are to be benefited by the|of the dire effect just described. Every phi- 
introduction of Christianity among them. A|lanthropist would do well to beware how he 
strong reason may be derived from this cir-|gives it bis sanction. On the question of the 
cumstance, why the society has received the|propriety or expediency of colonisation, if 
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effected by a suitable method, we have no-| which is the source of greatness and wealth to |diversities of size and decoration, transfix the 
thing to say; our object has been to show|the metropolis, is an object which generally |provincial with their charms. The exhibition 


what the present Colonisation Society does|excites a great deal of interest among stran- 
not inténd, and is unable to accomplish. [n|gers. It is a placid, majestic stream of pure 
conclusion, we would ask those members of| water, rising in the interior of the country, at 
the Society of Friends who are the advocates|the distance of a hundred and thirty-eight 
of the colony, whether they are not violating | miles above London, and entering the sea on 
one of their fundamental principles in lend-|the east coast about sixty miles below it. It 
ing their support to ascheme the prosecution |comes flowing between low and fertile banks, 
of which tends to the voluntary destruction of|out of a richly ornamented country on the 
human life. ©. W. B. | west, and, arriving at the outmost houses of 
Massachusetts, 5th mo. 9th, 1833. the metropolis, a short way above Westmins- 
— ter Abbey, it pursues a winding course be- 

tween banks thickly clad with dwelling-houses, 
manufactories, and wharfs, for eight or nine 
miles, its breadth being here from a third to 
a quarter of a mile. ‘The tides affect it for 
fifteen or sixteen miles above the city ; but 


We have received, says the National Ga- 
zette of 7th instant, a file of the London 
Morning Chronicle down to the 380th March. 
The subjoined extract will be read with in- 


terest by every one. the salt water comes no farther than thirty 
LONDON. miles below it. However, such is the volume 
‘* When a stranger from the provinces visits|and depth of water, that vessels of seven or 
London for the first time, he fincs a vast deal | eight hundred tons reach the city on its eastern 
to astonish him, which he had not previously | quarter. Most unfortunately, the beauty of this 
calculated upon. Before he sees it, he has|exceedingly useful and fine stream is much 
formed his own ideas of its appearance, cha-|hid from the spectator, there being no quays 
racter, and extent; but his conceptions,|or promenades along its banks, as is the case 
though grand, are not accurate : so that, when} with the Liffey, at Dublin. With the excep- 
he actually arrives within its precincts—when | tion of the summit of St. Paul’s, the only good 
he is driven for the first time from the ex-/points of sight for the river are the bridges, 
change to Charing-cross—he is generally a| which cross it at convenient distances, and, 
good deal amazed, and, in no small degree,|by their length, convey an accurate idea of 
stupified. London can neither be rightly de-}the breadth of the channel. During fine 
scribed as a town,-nor as a city: it is a nation ;| weather, the river is covered with numerous 
a kingdom in itself. Its wealth is that of half|barges or boats of fanciful and light fabric, 
of the world, and its amount of population | suitable for quick rowing; and by means of 
that of some second rate countries. Its con-| these pleasant conveyances, the Thames forins 
ventional system of society, by which the hu-|one of the chief thoroughfares. 
man being is rounded down like a pebble in *“ London consists of an apparently inter- 
a rapid river, and its peculiarities of different|minable series of streets, composed of brick 
kinds, mark it as quite an anomaly ; sume-|houses, which are commonly four stories in 
thing to which the topographer can assign no/ height, and never lessthan-three. The Lon- 
proper title. London was originally a town/don houses are not by any means elegant in 
on its own account. It is now composed of|their appearance ; they have, for the most 
the cities of London and Westminster—the | part, a dingy ancient aspect; and it is only 
latter having once been a seat of population |in the western part of the metropolis that they 
on its western confines—besides a number of| assume any thing like asuperb outline. Even 




































villages, formerly at a distance from it in dif- 
ferent directions, but now ingrossed within 
its bounds, and only known by the streets to 
which they have communicated their appella- 
tions. All now form one huge town in a 
connected mass, and are lost in the common 
name of London. By its extensions in this 
manner, London now measures seven and a 
half miles in length from east io west, by a 
breadth of five miles from north to south. Its 
circumference, allowing for various inequa- 
lities, is estimated at thirty miles, while the 
area of ground it covers is considered to mea- 
sure no less than eighteen miles square. 
“The increase of London has been parti- 
cularly favoured by the nature of its site. It 
stands at the distance of sixty miles from the 
sea, on’ the north bank of the Thames, on 


ground rising very gently towards the north ;| houses affords an opportunity for opening up 
ie ground stories as shops and warehouses. 


and so even and regular in outline, that among 
the streets, with few exceptions, the ground 


seems perfectly flat. On the south bank of 
the river the ground is quite level ; and on|is door and window, adapted to show goods 


all sides'the country appears very little di- 
versified with hills, or any thing to interrupt 
the extension of the buildings. The Thames, 





at the best, they have a meanness of look in 
comparison with houses of polished white 
free-stone, which is hardly surmounted by all 
the efforts of art and the daubings of plaster 
and stucco. The greater proportion of the 
dwellings are small. ‘They are mere slips of 
buildings, containing, in most instances, only 
two small rooms on the floor, one behind the 
other, often with a wide door of communica- 
tion between, and a wooden stair, with balu- 
strades, from bottom to top of the house. It 
is only in the more fashionable districts of 
the town that the houses have sunk areas with 
railings; in all the business parts they stand 
close upon the pavements, so that trade may 
be conducted with the utmost facility and 
convenience. 

“ The lightness of the fabric of the London 


Where retail businesses are carried on, the 
whole of the lower part of the edifice in front 
| to the best advantage to the passengers. The 
ae ota shops seem to throw themselves into 
the wide expansive windows, and these, of all 










of goods in the London shop-windows is one 
of the greatest wonders of the place. Every 
thing which the appetite can suggest, or the 
fancy imagine, would appear there to be con- 
gregated. In every other city there is an 
evident meagreness in the quantity and as- 
sortments. But here there is the most re- 
markable abundance, and that not in isolated 
spots, but along the sides of thoroughfares, 
miles in length. In whatever way you turn 
your eyes, this extraordinary amount of mer- 
cantile wealth is strikingly observable ; if you 
even penetrate into an alley, or what you 
think an obscure court, there you see it in 
full force, and on a greater scale than in any 
provincial town whatsoever. It is equally 
obvious to the stranger, that there is here a 
dreadful struggle for business. Every species 
of lure is tried to induce purchases, and mo- 
desty is quite lost sight of. A tradesman will 
cover the whole front of his house with a 
sign, whose gaudy and huge characters might 
be read, without the aid of a glass, at a mile’s 
distance. He will cover the town with a 
shower of coloured bills, descriptive of the 
extraordinary excellence and cheapness of his 
wares, each measuring half a dozen feet 
square, and to make them more conspicuous, 
will plaster them on the very chimney-tops, 
or, what appears a very favourite situation, 
the summit of the gable of a house destroyed 
by fire, or any other calamity calculated to 
attract a mob. In short, there is no end to 
the ways and means of the London trades- 
men. Their ingenuity is racked to devise 
schemes for attracting attention, and their 
politeness and suavity of manner exceed al- 
most what could be imagined. Yet it is all 
surface work. Their civility is only a thin 
veneering on the natural character; after 
pocketing your money, they perhaps care not 
though you were carried in an hour hence to 
the gallows. But why should we expect any 
thing else? It would be too much for human 
nature. The struggle which takes place for 
subsistence in London is particularly obser. 
vable in the minute classification of trades, 
and in the inventive faculty and activity of 
individuals in the lower ranks. Money is put 
in circulation through the meanest channels. 
Nothing is to be had for nothing. You can 
hardly ask a question without paying for an 
answer. ‘The paltriest service which can be 
rendered is a subject of exaction. The shut- 
ting of a coach-door will cost you twopence ; 
some needy wretclf always rising up, as if by 
magic, out of the street, todo you this kind 
turn. An amusing instance of this excees of 
refinement in the division of labour, is found 
in the men who sweep the crossing places 
from the end of one street to another. These 
crossings are a sort of hereditary property to 
certain individuals. A man, having a good 
deal the air of a mendicant, stands with his 
broom, and keeps the passage clear, for exer- 
cising which public duty, the hat is touched, 
and a hint as to payment muttered, which, in 
many cases, meets with attention, for there 
are a number of good souls who never miss 
paying Jack for his trouble. We happen to 
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, know a gentleman who never passes one of|also be conveyed into a point like light. An) ficult to ascertain that the shaft of lightning 
, these street-sweepers without laying a con-|imperfect experiment of this kind may be) darts eight or ten miles across the heavens in 
. tribution into the extended and capacious hat.| tried upon Westminister bridge in the night|an instant of time. On the lake of Ulleswa- 
y “ The constant thoroughfare on the pave-|time. If a person whisper in one of the al. ter is heard an imitation of these effects. On 
, ments of the city always forms a subject of|coves (the form of which produces the effect,) firing a cannon at the head of the lake, the 
P wonder and curiosity to the stranger. When|he will be distinctly heasd in the opposite| report is so bandied about, from mountain to 
° the town is at the fullest in winter and spring, | one, though at so great a distance ; but a still| mountain, as to produce an effect like thun- 
, the pavement is choked with passengers, all|more striking instance of a similar kind, takes der, which continues for a length of time, ex- 
F floating rapidly on in streams in different di-| place in the whispering-gallery that encircles piring in the distance with a noise not louder 
| rections, yet avoiding any approach to con-|the inside of the dome of St. Paul’s. |than the crumpling of a piece of paper. 
‘ fusion, and in general each rounding any dif-| Echoes are produced by the voice falling) = i 

ficult obstruction in the way, with a delicacy |upon a reflecting body—as a house, a hill, or eae ves 9ie Petead:* 
, and tact no where else to be met with.j|a wood. These objects, at seventy feet dis- eae 
u Many of the strangers who arrive in Lon-|tant from the speaker, wil] distinctly return a RELICS OF THE WORTHIES. 
_ don from the country, are possessed with|monosyllable, and, for every forty feet farther! The subjoined is a passage copied from the 
n dreadful notions of the dangers to be en-|from the reflecting body, asyllable. In Italy,| MS. of William Penn, superscribed, “ No. 39. 
y countered in all directions when walking|where the atmosphere and the country are so| Account of my Life, dc. since convincement, 
y along the streets. In their youth they have| favourable to echoes, you meet with many of|relating to outward affairs.” It furnishes 
® carefully perused a tattered copy of ‘ Bar-jextraordinary duration. Some repeat whole! proof of the great weight of his character, 
8 rington’s New London Spy,’ a work which, as|strains of music, which have given rise to|}even when he, and those who professed with 
P a matter of course, horrified them with ac-|those puerile repetitions, or symphonies, to) him, were objects of envy and oppression by 
1 counts of ring-droppers, cut-purses, foot pads,|be met with in early writers of that country.|the very court whose presence he fearlessly 
. and others, who subsist on way-laying simple |So perfect is the echo, that the ear is often) sought, and whose power he desired might no 
t passengers. Before they leave home, they |deceived in not distinguishing the reflected |longer be exerted to oppress the innocent. 
8 sew up their money in the linings of their|sound from those which are direct. In list-| William Penn was at this time only in the 
s clothes, and resolve never to show more than |ening to the ringing of bells, when an object| twenty-ninth year of age. R. V. 
e sixpence at a time—in public. They also/s0 intervenes as to cut off the direct rays, we amis 
- determine to have all their eyes about them|hear the sounds as if they came from the| “The third time I came to court was in 
t wheresoever they go, and make up their|other side of the street, and imagine the} 1673, having not frequented it for five years. 
y minds never to appear astonished at any |church to be in an opposite quarter. The business that drew me thither was the 
5 thing, lest they be singled out for robbery,| In whistling or calling to a dog, you find|imprisonment of that servant of God, and my 
iy and perhaps murder. Catch them, if youcan,|him so deceived by this circumstance, as|Worthy friend, George Fox, in Worcester 
d going any way but in the main lines of the|sometimes to run away from you. It is this|castle; the cause, worshipping of God after 
” street; the Strand and Fleet street are their|inflex of sound that contributes so much to|another manner than that of the Church of 
” regular beat, and they would as soon think of|the musical excellence of a well-constructed|England. And lest that should prove too fee- 
» crossing the deck of a line-of-battle ship in|room ; and it is a mistaken notion, that cur- {ble a tie to hold him, the justices of the peace 
e the time of action, as venture through any of|vatures, circular walls, or arched roofs, add to|that had laid his commitment, officiously ten- 
- the narrow streets or short cuts. No, no;|its perfection. On the contrary, they injure|dered him the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
\- they know better than to do that. its general effect, by converging the rays of} macy, not that he should take them, but be- 
ll Strangers make a serious miscalculation|sound into large portions, and throwing them| cause they thought pretty sure he would not 
n when they imagine that they are to be annoy-|into particular parts of the room. The best|take them,—as a supplemental snare to gra- 
7 ed or plundered in the streets of London. |figure for a concert room is a parallelogram, | tify their humour, and accomplish their design 
t These streets are now as well regulated as|or long square, in which the sounds are equal-|against him. This ending in a premunire, 
0 those of any town in the empire, if not better ;|ly diffused. Our cathedrals partake of this;and finding no applications in the country 
y and no one is liable to interruption or spolia-| form, and are the finest buildings in the coun-| were like to succeed for his deliverance out 
a tion unless he court the haunts of vice, or re-!try for the display of musical effects. of the hands of some angry and obstinate per- 
e main out at improper hours. You may at all} The sublimest operations in nature, which|sons, it was resolved among us at London to 
Be times of the day walk along without suffering|strike us with awe and wonder, are to be re-|remove him by habeas corpus to the King’s 
3 the slightest molestation. Nobody will know|ferred to the sound of distant echoes, as we| Bench, and to try what we could do at that 
f that you are there. In the midst of dense|hear them in thunder storms. court to procure his discharge. It fell to my 
it moving crowds, you are as much a solitary as} We have two kinds of atmospheric electri-| lot to go on this errand, in which solicitation 
ina desert. You are but an atom in a heap ;|city,—one in which the fluid plays between} William Mead accompanied me. The person 
n a grain of sand on the sea-shore. It is this}an upper and lower tier of clouds, the other| we first addressed ourselves to was the Karl of 
a perfect seclusion that forms one of the chief|in which it darts from the cloud to the earth.| Middlesex, now also Dorset, who advised us 
e charms of a metropolitan life. You depart|The former is the most common and not at|to make our application to the Duke of York, 
i. from a retired part of the country where you;all dangerous, though it is accompanied with|as most powerful with the king; and if he 
; cannot stir out unobserved, and, plunging into|a more appalling sound than the latter, which| would receive us, that nobody would be more 
y this overgrown mass of humanity, you there|carries with it destruction and death. zealous to perform what he undertook ; adding 
d live and die unobserved and uncared for. The vertical shaft strikes the highest ob-|he would speak to him, and that Fleetwood 
of Fenster ject, and is to be distinguished more by a|Shephard should introduce us. The time 
d at crackling noise, than the tremendous roll. _| being fixed, that gentleman was agreed, and 
Ss ECHOES. The thunder, which follows the horizontal} we went with him to the duke’s palace, where 
e In the whole hemisphere of sounds, there is| shaft, may be explained upon the following|he endeavoured our admission by the means of 
a no circumstance more strikingly curious than| principles :—As the fluid darts abroad from|the duchess’s secretary ; but the house being 


that of an echo. To hear one’s own voice] one side of the heavens to the other, it ac- 
returned, as if it were the voice of another, is| tually produces but one shock, or instantan- 
perhaps more surprising than the reflection of| eous sound, but, by the reflection of the up- 
’ one’s self in a glass. Indeed there isso close|per tier on the lower tier, or stratum of 
n a resemblance between the effects of light and| clouds, the echoes are continued in one in- 
e sound, that we might almost suppose them} cessant roll, as if a heavy carriage was furi- 
s governed by the same laws. Sound is not} ously driven over head. 

0 only reflected in the same way, but it may) From the duration of the roll, it is not dif- 


very full of people, and the duke of business, 
the said secretary could neither procure ours 
nor bis own admission. But Col. Aston of 
the bedchamber, then in waiting, and my old 
acquaintance and friend, (yet I had not seen 
him iu some years before,) looking hard at 
me, thinking he should know me, asked me 
into the drawing room, first my name, and 
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then my business; and upon understanding | 
both, he presently gave us the favour we wait- 
ed for, of speaking with the duke, who came) 
immediately out of his closet to us. 
something I said as an introduction to the 
business, I delivered him our request. He 
perused it, and then told us that he was against | 
all persecution for the sake of religion. ‘That 





it was true he had in his younger time been|fested by many hundreds of the natives towards! Aq) breathe 
warm, especially when he thought people} Christianity in 1830, and subsequently, was,in avery ellis him of 


made it a pretence to disturb government, but 
that he had seen and considered things better, 
and he was for doing to others as he would 


have others to do unto him ; and he thought it} passages turned down, 
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portions of Scripture above named, and about 2000 


copies of the New Testament. All eee of | 
i 


the holy Scriptures are very highly valued indeed by 
the native Christians; and the demand for them was 


After} so great, that the Rev. Mr. Freeman calculated that} 


not more than one in twenty, who petitioned us for 
Testaments, was able to obtain a copy. The Testa- 
ment is, however, to be found in almost every village 


in the interior, and at most of the military posts 
round the whole country. The great anxiety mani- 


great degree, the effect-of the distribution of the holy 
Scriptures. They were surprised at its contents; a 
spirit of enquiry was aroused; many crowded round 
our houses daily, carrying their Testaments, with 


would be happy for the world, if all were of The populace were then awakened to enquiry ; and 


they learned to read from their personal friends, or! This solid earth he treads upon, that seems 
from scholars, in order that they might read the Tes-| [mmoveable; its forests, plains, and streams ; 


that mind, for he was sure, he said, that.no 
man was willing to be persecuted himself for 
his own conscience. He added that he looked | 


liked our good lives, with much more to that 
purpose ; promising he would speak to his) 
brother, and doubted not but that the king’s 
council would have orders in our friend’s fa- 
vour. [and my companion spoke as occasion 
offered, to recommend both our business and) 
our character, but the less, because he pre- 
vented us in the manner I have expressed. 
When he had done upon this affair, he was 
pleased to take a very particular notice of me, 
both for the relation my father had had to his 
service in the navy, and the care he had pro- 
mised him to show in my regard, upon all oc- 
casions; that he wondered I had not been 
with him, and that whenever I had any busi- 
ness thither, he would order I should have 
access. After which he withdrew, and we} 
returned. This was my first visit to the court! 
afler five years’ retirement, and this the suc-| 
cess of it, and the first time I had spoken with, 
him since 1665. That it should be grateful| 
to me was no wonder ; and perhaps that, with 
some, was the beginning of my faults at court; | 
but what impression it made upon my compa-) 


nion, and the expressions he used to declare! 


it, cannot well escape the memory of F. Shep-; 


aan EA 


| tament. 


Family prayer was then commenced by} 


(From the Pittsburgh Friend.) 
MAN SHOULD BE WISE. 
| Man should be wise. All nature has a tongue 
To teach him knowledge, if his thoughts were strung 
| To seize the lesson poured upon his ear. 
| O’er the broad world the rays of truth are flung, 
|'To show him things in their own proper light, 
| Had but the soul its eye unsealed and clear, 
| To read their silent meaning as it might. 


s with language eloquent and pure; 
change; warns him how little sure 
The light foundations of this worldly state; 
| And bids him seck a footing more secure, 
Ere yet the slippery confidence may slide, 

And the lost spirit, roused, alas! too late, 


that they wished us to explain.! Sink in its strength, and perish in its pride. 


Its seas and everlasting hills sublime ; 


¢ i ‘ the natives, and the Testament read by their own) Aj} have a voice to chide his empty dreams. 
upon us as a quiet, industrious people, and) firesides; prayer-meetings were established, ten in| They tell of generations swept away, 
though he was not of our judgment, yet he! the town, and others out of it; and the Testament|- ‘Themselves co-eval with the birth of time, 


was read in nearly a hundred schools, extending 
eighty miles round the capital, which is the mission 
station. Many facts might be named, illustrating the 
sincere affection of the natives to the word of God, 
I will specify two : 


I went one day to an ostler’s house, who was a 
poor man, and dwelt in a house very much inferior 
to his master’s horse-stable. I found neither chair 
nor table, nor any other furniture or property, ex- 
cept the earthern pot for cooking rice, and the native 
plates. But I observed a strong wooden box, witha 
lock ; and on enquiring what was in it, the ostler 
opencd it, and showed me his Testament; thus pre- 
served, to keep it from the rats, and from being sto- 
len by any unprincipled scholar: and this I after- 
wards found to be a very common case. The na- 
tives value it as their highest treasure. 


When the natives went to the wars, to a distance 
of perhaps 500 miles, in 1830, and subsequently, not 
less than fifty “ believers,” as they were scornfully 
termed, carried their Testaments; and, by means of 
them, were enabled to keep up prayer and other 
meetings, by which many were bronght to a know- 
ledge of the truth; and many hundreds (perhaps 
thousands) were brought to a general knowledge of 
Christianity.—New York Observer. 


Yet rushing onward to a like decay. 


The sun speaks to him from his awful height, 

And the soft moon, throned on the realm of night; 
The stars look down upon him too, as though 

They sought to woo him, with their gentle light, 

Upward to God. The heavens, as they shine, 
Make earth seem empty, narrow, dark, and low, 

And point the spirit to her home divine. 


The winds, the clouds, the ever varying sky, 
Hours, days, nights, months, and seasons, as they fly, 
In quick succession, through their circling range ; 
The summer leaves that fade, the flowers that die; 
The growth of ages crumbling in decay ; 
All warn us loudly of our coming change, 
And urge our feet to take the heavenly way. 


The mighty wreck that still is going on, 
O’er time’s broad sea ; whole generations gono— 
Cities of men, and empires buried deep 
In its dark wave; the desolation done 
In one briefage; the pride of nations fled ; 
The mighty hurried to their last great sleep— 
States rent—thrones fallen—living millions dead ; 


Life’s rolling, heaving, ever changing ground ; 
The havoc years are making all around ; 
The altered show that meets the sight each day ; 


Devotional Reading.—It has been the practice of| The places vacant where our friends were found ; 
many who have attained to pre-eminent godliness, to| Familiar forms fast sinking from our eyes ; 


maintain habitually a course of devotional reading. 


The graves so thickly strown upon our way ;— 


herd, to whom, in the garden and park, he| In this course the Bible stands first. It has no rival| Sure in a world like this, man should be wise. 
presently related what had passed, and his) 8s a means of godly edifying. But itis also of great 


own extraordinary satisfaction both in that 
and the duke.” 


THE BIBLE IN MADAGASCAR. 


Christianity appears to be still making rapid pro- 
gress in the island of Madagascar, and the natives 
who can read are very eager to obtain copies of the 
Bible. The following letter from Mr. Edward 
Baker, missionary printer at Madagascar, is from the 
“ Monthly Extracts” of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society for February. 


Notwithstanding the difficulties we have had to 
encounier with our press in Madagascar, we printed 
an edition of 1500 of the gospel of Luke, in 1832; and 
in March, 1830, we.completed an edition of 3000 of 
the whole New Testament ; and during its progress 
through the press, we printed, separately, editions of 
Mark, 700 copies; of John, 1000 copies; of Gala- 
tians, with the decalogue, 1000 copies ; of Ephesians, 
1000 copies; of Genesis and Exodus, to the 20th 
chapter, inclusive, 1000. After this we printed the 
Old Testament, to the first book of Samuel, 750 
copies, and 50 copies extra for separate distribution ; 
and the book of Psalms was finished to the 115th 
Psalm, 3000 copies. 

We put in circulation the whole of the complete 


advantage to peruse daily, such human compositions 
as breathe most of the spirit of the Bible, In their 
writings, there is such a savour of vital godliness; 


J.W.N. 


The Sandwich Islands —The New York Journal of 


such evidences of daily intercourse with God; such|Commerce contains the following extract of a letter 
a reflection of the meek, divine, and holy temper of| dated Oanv, January Ist, 1833. 


Jesus Christ, that it is profitable to commune with 
the thoughts and feelings of such holy men. There 
is a fervour and an unction in these writings that 
seem to transfuse themselves into the very spirit of 
the reader, and make him long after a more perfect 
conformity to his divine Master. 

We most devoutly wish that the libraries of pro- 
fessing Christians could be thoroughly expurgated ; 
that instead of corrupting romances, or even discus- 
sions about religion, they might be stored with the 
works of such eminent saints as we have mentioned. 
And with those spirits of the mighty dead, of whom 
the world was not worthy, let them hold daily com- 
munion. One page of these works, carefully read 
each day, and its spirit thoroughly imbibed, will 
wonderfully strengthen the graces of the pious soul. 
We really wish this defect in the daily discipline of 


“ Within the last few days we have had a most in- 
teresting arrival at this island. ‘Two days since, we 
heard that a strange vessel had arrived at Wyrus, 
about forty miles from this, in distress. We immer 
diately despatched one of our Chinese, a physician, 
and a small schooner, to their assistance. The strange 
vessel proved to be a Japanese junk, blown off from 
the coast of Japan about eleven months ago, with 
nine men on board. She has ever since been drifting 
to and fro, the unfortunate voyagers not knowing 
where they were. In the mean time five of the num- 
ber had died, and the survivors, when they reached 
this island, were most of thefh unable to do duty, 
having on board, as we learn, but a smal! quantity of 
rice, rotten fish,and no water. We received accounts 
from them last evening, that they were fast recover- 
ing. The men, sent to their relief, will bring the 


Christians might thus be remedied. We should soon | junk to this harbour as soon as possible. We have 


see the visible and glorious results. Christian cha- 
racter would assume a new aspect of deep and solemn 
steadfastness, of warm and elevated piety. We should 
see a new race of Christians, and feel a new impulse 


given to the operations of the church.— Western Re- 
corder. 


not yet seen the strangers, but hope to learn some- 
thing interesting concerning their country, and shall 
endeavour to return them to their homes by the ear- 
liest opportunity. We are in hopes that this singu- 
lar event may lead tothe opening of some important 
communications with that interesting empire.” 











Though you continue idle or asleep, dream — that dray horse looked round, and seei | 
Viator net yewsew San reach, but frothy newspapers or b 

buried in the dust, will never rise in| street, and, after the.wagon had passed, backed his| . y pape ooks of a 
Consider well this matter. 
Be not deceived: God is not mocked. You can, and) 


you have no influence. 
your talent, 
judgment against you. 
therefore must exert an influence. It must be 
in the circle of your acquaintance. 
abroad, and the blessing of many, ready to perish, 
shall be its rich return. For its being small or great 
ou are not responsible. The will, and not the abi- 
ity will be the ground of your acceptance or com- 
mendation; the rate of improvement, and not the 
number of your talents will be the scale by which 
your character shall be estimated. If the will exist, 


it cannot fail to operate without regard to the large-| were employed under patronage of the Pacha, to bore 


ness or contractedness of the sphere, in which, you 
will remember, the same God has placed you, who 
calls in the gospel for the improvement of your op- 
portunities, and the exertion of your powers.— 
Churchman. 


—_—_—— 


The Sociable Grosbeak—These birds seem very 
much to resemble the bees in their industry, ingenui- 
ty, and social habits. They are found in South 
Africa, near the Cape of Good Hope, in vast tribes, 
under one common roof, like that of a thatched 
house. They choose for this purpose a large tree, 
with strong and wide spreading branches, which may 
be able to support the weight of their nests, and hav- 
ing a tall and smooth trunk to secure them against 
the attacks of serpents and monkeys. The roof is 
built of a peculiar kind of grass, so closely matted 
together, as to protect them completely from the 
rain. Their nests are built just under the eaves, or 
edge of this roof. In one of these republics, as they 
nay be called, there are sometimes several hundred 
inhabitants, living together in perfect harmony.— 
The Youth’s Friend. 





Humble Hearer—A torch may be lighted by a 
candle, and a knife be sharpened by an unpolished 
stone; so Mr. Hildersham used to say, “ that he ne- 
ver heard any faithful minister in his life that he 
was so mean, but he could discover some gift in him 
that was wanting in himself, and could receive some 
profit by him.” 


Practical Hearer—A poor woman, in the country, 


went to heara sermon, wherein, among other evil 
practices, the use of dishonest weights and measures 
was exposed. With this discourse she was much af- 
fected. The next day when the minister, according 
to his custom, went among his hearers, and called 
upon the woman, he took occasion to ask her what 
she remembered of his sermon. The poor woman 
complained much of her bad memory, and said she 
had forgotten almost all that he had delivered. “ But 
one thing,” said she, “ J remembered ; I remembered 
to burn my bushel.” A doer of the word cannot be 
a forgetful hearer. 


Constant Hearer.—lIt is said of the late countess o 
Burford, that though for the last few years of her 
life she had to ride almost constantly on horseback 
upwards of sixteen miles, to and from the churches 
where she attended, yet neither frost, snow, rain, nor 
bad roads, were sufficient to detain her at home. How 
unlike the conduct of many, who suffer any trivial 
incident to keep them from the house of God. 


Punctual Hearer.—A woman who always used to 
attend public worship with great punctuality, and 
took care to be always in time, was asked how it was 
she could always come so early. She answered, very 
wisely, “ that it was part of her religion not to dis- 
turb the religion of others.”—S. S. Journal. 


Sagacity of a Horse—An incident occurred this 


forenoon, well calculated to excite admiration for that 
noblest of animals, the horse. A fine, large, dark bay, 


that is seen daily in our streets attached to Mr. John 


pg beer dray, was standing this morning, in front 
of Mr. Usher’s grocery, in Division street. A load of 
hay coming up Division street, was obstructed by the 
dray. As the wagon came up to the dray, the man . . 
upon his load of hay said “ get out of the way."—The | the children, after being perhaps taught to 
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that he blocked the read, have very little placed within their 


street, moved round the corner of Division, into Greene 


} 
dray round into Division street, and resumed the exact} 


position which he left to enable the wagoner to pass! 


very useless and often pernicious nature. 
Who does not at once perceive the great dis- 


felt|‘The drayman was not present, no person touched a/ advantages of such a situation for a young 
It must be sent} 


rein, nor was a word spoken to the horse except by the} 
—_ who ordered him to “ get out of the way!”—| 
. Jour. 


and enquiring mind, whose texture is sus- 
ceptible to every impression, and whuose 
powers are springing into activity, and must 
and will be active either for good or for evil ? 
Does there not open under this view a wide 
field for the usefulness of those small treatises, 
which, while they attract by their very bre- 
vity and facility of access, are calculated to 
imbue the mind with correct sentiments, 
cherish the warm impulses of virtue, and lead 
to an acquaintance with those glorious’ truths 
which every true Christian values above the 
fading treasures of a fleeting world? But it 
appears to me that there is still one part of 
this field which our tract association have 
hitherto left untilled. In looking over their 
publications, I find many highly valuable 
tracts, adapted to various classes, to parents 
as well as young persons, some of them di- 
rectly didactic, others composed of interesting 
and instructive narrative. Some of those re- 
cently issued have struck me as particularly 
interesting ; among which I may instance, 
No. 34, “On the Practical Importance of 
Faith in the Divinity of Christ ;’’ the object 
of which is not so much to prove the truth of 
that great and acknowledged doctrine, as to 
show its importance in forming the Christian 
character, in giving the right stamp and direc- 
tion to the life. It is written in a lively style, 
well calculated to impress the mind of the 
reader. I may also mention No. 10 of their 
present series, entitled “ The Poet Cowper 
and his Brother ;” containing an account, 
mostly from the pen of William Cowper, of 
his brother’s conversion to true vital religion, 
and his happy death. Some of the most pre- 
cious doctrines of our religious Society are 
here incidentally illustrated in a beautiful and 
attractive manner. But is there not one de- 
partment of instructive reading, which pro- 
perly falls within the duties of this associa- 
tion, but which has hitherto not appeared 
among its publications? The difficulties 
which attend parents and others engaged in 
furnishing scriptural instruction to children, 
are increasingly felt and much regretted by 
many. These difficulties in part arise from 
the great scarcity of small books illustrative 
of Scripture, history, and geography, the 
manners and customs of the Israelites and 
other nations mentioned in sacred writ, the 
natural history of plants and animals therein 
frequently referred to, the fulfilment of pro- 
phecies, and other matters connected with 
Scripture antiquities, the familiar elucidation 
of which would greatly facilitate and en- 
courage, among our youth, the study of the 
Bible, and would be a most important assist- 
ance to parents. I would therefore propose 
to the managers of the association to take 
into serious consideration the propriety of 
publishing, distinct ‘rom their common series, 
a set of tracts adapted to the use of children 
and young persons, with a view of assisting 
in this very important branch of education. 
The tracts might be issued in two series, of 













































Water in the Desert.—Two persons who understood 
the business of boring for water, were lately taken to 
Egypt, by Mr. Briggs, then consul at Cairo. They 


for water in the desert. “ About thirty feet from the 
und (says the Repertory of Patent Inventions) they 
found a stratum of sand-stone ; when they got through 
that, an abundant supply of water was procured. We 
believe the experiment has succeeded in every place 
where it has been made. The water is soft and pure.” 
In the desert of Suez a tank has been made, of 2000 
cubic feet contents, and several others are building. 


It is a question worthy of philosophical considera- 
tion, what may be the effect of this discovery on the 
civilisation of Egypt and Arabia—the fertilisation of 
the soil—the increase of population, and the advantages 
derived by that commerce to which the barren and arid 
deserts have presented so many obstacles. 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE TRACT ASSOCIATION. 


I have perused with much satisfaction the 
annual report of the Philadelphia Tract As- 
sociation of Friends, inserted lately in “‘ The 
Friend ;” and, having had an opportunity of 
becoming in some degree acquainted with its 
proceedings, have perceived with pleasure the 
symptoms of an increase of well regulated 
zeal in the prosecution of the objects which 
that association has in view. It is also gra- 
tifying to find that not only in Philadelphia, 
but in many, and even some very distant parts 
of our country, an increasing interest is felt 
among Friends on its behalf. Only a few 
months ago, it was deemed a hopeless expe- 
riment to attempt the establishment of auxi- 
liary associations in the country for such an 
object. It was thought that Friends were not, 
and could not easily be rendered, alive to the 
usefulness of the undertaking. The attempt, 
however, was made ; and the result must be 
encouraging, in no small degree, to those who 
have the charge of its concerns. Within the 
last twelve months, it appears that at least 
thirteen auxiliaries have been established, 
comprising six in New Jersey, two in Penn- 
sylvania, two in Ohio, and one in each of 
the states of Massachusetts, Delaware, and 
Maine. 


When we reflect that these auxiliaries are 
the most efficient, and almost the only direct 
means of accomplishing the dissemination of 
the tracts in distant parts, where they are at 
once most acceptable and most useful, it is 
sincerely to be hoped that the number will be 
much increased. Friends, residing in dis- 
tricts where nothing of the kind has been yet 
attempted, would do well to reflect a little on 
the smallness of expense and labour, where- 
with, in this way, much benefit might be con- 
ferred on their less advantageously circum- 
stanced neighbours. Many are the families, 
especially in newly settled parts, where a 
really instructive book is rarely seen, where 
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which one would comprise the fulfilment of 
prophecy, for the compilation of which recent 
works of acknowledged worth would furnish 


ample materials ; and the second series would| !, ‘ that you tell me, but what was the reason 
be devoted to all the other topics of biblical] Why God showed them to you? was it be- 


illustration. These tracts might be so ar- 
ranged, as that when completed they might 
form a small volume, to be used in schools. 
A set of publications of this nature, if con- 
cise and well compiled, would certainly be 
exceedingly acceptable to Friends especially 
in country districts; and I cannot doubt that 
the funds of the association, if necessary, 
would be willingly assisted by those who have 
at heart the promotion of facilities for Chris- 
tian education. The task would not be a 
very arduous one, if set about under a con- 
viction of its importance; and in this way the 
Tract Association of Friends would be ren- 
dering an essential service to the rising ge- 
neration among our own members, as well as 
among the community at large. N. 


= 


Extract froma volume of practical sermons 


by Robert Aspland, minister of the Gravel- 
pit Chapel, Hackney ( England.) 


THE SABBATH. 


Our religion points out to us one perio- 
dical season of retired meditation, when, by 
the convention of society, the world will leave 
us, if we do not court its presence ; [ refer 
to the sabbath, which of itself serves to sum- 
mon us to thoughtfulness ; and which, if men 
regarded only their intellectual improvement, 


would be devoted to the sober review of 


human life. Here is a happy break in the 
galling chain of the world’s custom. The 
mind may pause, and the heart recover itself. 
The peace of sabbath retirement forms the 
best part of the happiest lives. They may be 
congratulated whose pious education has es- 
tablished such an association of ideas with 
the day, that it never returns without bring- 
ing with it feelings, imaginations, and hopes 
of a higher than earthly origin. Let them 


preserve this sanctification, not so much of 


the sabbath as of their own minds. Let them 
resist the encroaching spirit of the’ world, 
which would invade and grasp this sacred 
portion of time. Let them not be a party to 
the breach of what, in allusion to an institu- 
tion of our ancestors, we may denomimate the 
truce of God. When secular interests and 


anxicties come near the day, let them say, as 


the patriarch said to his servants, (Gen. xxii. 
5,) * Abide ye here, and I will go yonder and 
worship.’ 


worldly-mindedness. 


They need not fear superstition ; 
they are safe if they keep themselves from 
They may be told that 
every day is alike holy ; but Jet them reflect, 
that though ‘this is a plain Christian doctrine, 
it is true only in a sense in which some of 
those that are the most forward to assert, are 
the slowest to comprehend it; for in the 
signification which aldne is both rational and | for the ungodly.’ 
pious it means, not that the sabbath should 
be made a common day, but that to a mind|revolving somewhat in his mind, he said, ‘1 





WILLIAM CHURCHMAN. 
(Concluded from page 247.) 


““* These are very wonderful things,’ said 


house, and that folks call him a metridate,* or 
some such name; are not you the man” 


* * Yes, my dear friend,’ said I, ‘I am the 
man. I have just been telling your poor 
neighbours, that the wages of sin is death, 
but the gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 


“‘ Never shall I forget his look or his action; 
rising hastily from his seat, and grasping oné 
of my hands in both of his, he instantly drop- 
ped on his knees, and lifting up his eyes, 
beaming with ecstasy, he cried aloud :— 

«“¢Q my God, I thank thee, thou hast not 
only answered, but exceeded my request; F 
prayed that I might see and converse with 
one of thy people before I died, and lo, thou 
hast sent me one of the ministers of Jesus. 


“* And now, my dear sir, (to me) you must 
tell me what you said to the people upon that 
sweet verse, for I never heard a gospel sermon 
in my life.’ 

‘ I complied, and for one time only enjoyed a 
pleasure, unequalled in the twenty-six years of 
my ministry, but which I should rejoice to wit- 
ness in a numerous assembly ; the unspeakable 
delight of beholding my whole audience dissolv- 
ed in sacred pleasure, and feasting with more 
than epicurean eagerness on the divine word. 


** When I had closed, ‘ You know not,’ said 
he, ‘how you came to be inclined to preach 
at Overton, but I can tell you: ever since I 
have been new-born, I have daily prayed to 
my heavenly Father, that if there was any 
minister of Christ in England, which I thought 
there must be somewhere, because the Brste 
was here; he would send one to teach my 
poor blind neighbours, and he has sent you; 
and therefore, viewing you as sent in answer 
to prayer, I doubt not but God will make you 
useful to them.’ 


‘** After some further conversation, I com- 
mended him to God in prayer, and we part- 
ed.” 

‘“*The communication which I made of 
these very interesting particulars, to my friends 
on my return, induced several Christians of 
different denominations to visit him with me, 
whose surprise and pleasure were equal to my 
own. Atone of those visits a conversation oc- 
curred. I was desirous of knowing, whether 
he had, from searching the scriptures, obtained 
any distinct views of the nature of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth; and whether, as he con- 
ceived himself at a remote distance from any 
of Christ’s disciples, he had turned his atten- 
tion to the order and government of the church; 
and therefore I made some enquiries on the 
subject, and received from him, with surprise, 
the answers which follow: — 

“1 asked him, ‘ How many churches he ap- 
prehended God might have in our world?’ 

‘One only,’ was his reply. 

¢ What church is that ? 

‘The general assembly and church of the 
first-born, which is written in heaven.’ 

‘ What then was the church of the Jews?’ 

‘The shadow of good things to come, but 











































cause you were so zealous and so earnest in 
reading the Testament?’ 

“He returned with inexpressible energy, 
‘Who hath saved us, and called us with an 
holy calling, not according to our works, but 
according to his purpose, and grace given us 
in Christ Jesus before the world began.’ 

“* What,’ exclaimed I, ‘can you possibly 
make me believe, that the great God ever 
thought any thing about such a poor insigni- 
ficant crippled man as you are, before he made 
the world ? 

“* Yes,’ said he, ‘else why is it said — 
chosen in him before the foundation of the 
world, that we should be holy, and without 
blame before him in love ?” 

“ « Surely,’ said I, ‘ you have never sinned 
since that time.’ 

‘*He replied, ‘In many things we offend 
all. If we say we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us.’ 

“ ¢ But,’ said I, ‘ if you should sin so much 
as to go to hell after all this, you had better 
have remained as ignorant as I am.’ 


‘“« « Being confident,’ he replied, ‘ that he 
who hath begun a good work in you, will per- 
form it until the day of Jesus Christ. 

«“¢My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me; and I give unto 
them eternal life, and they shall never perish ; 
neither shall any pluck them out of my hand. 

«* Tf any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: 
and he is the propitiation for our sins ; and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world. 

‘*¢ Who himself bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree.’ 

‘*¢ Do I understand you rightly? asked I, 
‘that it does not signify what sins you com- 
mit, or how you live now he is become your 
Saviour? 

“He replied, with a look and accent of 
animated ard holy indignation, ‘God forbid! 
how shall we who are dead to sin, live any 
longer therein? for the love of Christ con- 
straineth us, because we thus judge, that if 
one died for all, then were all dead: and that 
he died for all, that they which live, should 
not any longer live unto themselves, but to 
him that died for them, and rose again.’ 


**Glancing his eye on my face, while he 
was thus speaking, he discerned a rising tear 
which I could no longer suppress, and instant- 
ly cried out, ‘ I am sure, sir, you are not what 
you seem ; I adjure you, tell me what you are, 
and why you came to see me.” 

“* «My dear Christian brother,’ said I, ‘ it is 
true as you say, 1 am not what I seem; I am 
a poor sinner, who, like you, have been led by 
the Holy Spirit to trust in that Jesus, who died 


* After a short pause, in which he seemed 


the body is of Christ.’ 
‘ But how are those visible to the world?’ 


Cae 


formed in the image of Him to whose me-/have heard one of the neighbours say, that 
mory the day is devoted, every day is asa sab- there is a strange kind of man who comes 
A bath. sometimes to preach at David Truman’s 








* Meaning, I suppose, a Methodist. 
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* By their fruits ye shall know them.’ Bo For “ The Friend.”” 

* Yes, as individuals, but how shall they be} Amon 
visible as a church ?” 

‘ Where but two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.’ 

‘That may be in many places at once, but 
are they not called churches? why is this ” 

‘ Because each is like the whole church, as 
Paul says, In whom ye also are builded to- 
gether for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit.’ ' 

* How do any unite with such a church?’ 

‘ They first gave themselves to the Lord, 
and to us according to the will of God.’ 

* What officers are there in the church of 
Christ?” 

‘ Bishops and deacons.’ 

‘ What is the office of a bishop?’ 

* To feed the flock of God, over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made him overseer.’ 

‘ What is the deacon’s office?’ 

‘ To serve tables.’ 

‘ Were those officers appointed for enriching, 
or advancing the persons holding them?’ 

‘ Ourselves, your servants for Jesus’ sake, 

Not for filthy lucre’s sake, 
Not as lords over God's heritage, but as 
Helpers of your joy.’ 

*‘ Who are to act in chusing those officers?’ 

‘ Wherefore look ye out from among your- 
selves, seven men of good report, full of the 


and deportment, as becomes the disciples and 
the excellent specimens of epistolary professors of the religion established by him 
writing, from the pen of Richard Shackleton, who was meek and low in heart, and whose 
to be found in Kendall’s collection, one of them| garment was without seam. So will ye, in 
in particular has arrested my attention, and 1) Proportion to the purity of your intentions, and 
have believed a benefit might result from its|the cleanness of your hands in his sight, gain 
insertion in “The Friend.” Young persons the favour and approbation of him who knows 
about entering, or who have recently entered, |the heart, and hath all power in his hand to 
into the marriage covenant, a most interesting bless, or to blast, at his pleasure. I am un- 
and momentous period as respects their future | Usually concerned and desirous that thy con- 
well being, would do well attentively to read|duct may be such, now in the setting off in 
and deeply to ponder the wise counsel therein | ife, as that the good will of heaven may be to 
communicated. C.M.C, [and upon it; and if thou happily obtain this, it 
must certainly be by being a pattern of hu- 

2d mo. 1767. _| mility, steadiness and plainness, among thy nu- 

Dear cousins, ye are now joined together, I 


é } merous acquaintance in that city. This may 
hope, by the ordering hand of Providence; and| occasion some trials, in which it will often be 
are advanced a step higher intou a more con- 


_a step h proved whether thy attachment to the testimony 
spicuous station in life and business. The} of truth, or to the spirit of the world, is more 
Author of every good and perfect gift has given| prevalent. According to the free-will choice 
to both of you a good share of natural capacity,| which thou wilt be enabled to make, will thy 
and improved understanding; and the means,| ability to proceed aright be strengthened or 
through frugality and industry, with his bless-| weakened, and finally the one side or the other 
ing, of procuring a comfortable subsistence.| get the victory. The day of small things and 
He has placed you in a great and populous) of little requirings of duty, proportioned to the 
city, where you profess his holy and saving} state of the children, is by no means to be 
truth among a large number of others of the|despised. ‘The cross to our own depraved 
same profession, who do not honour it as they | wills is often to be borne, and many old friend- 
ought in their lives and conversations. Now,| ships, connections, habits and propensities, of 
my dear cousins, my mind is engaged for your|an hurtful or unprofitable nature, will be dis- 
temporal and eternal prosperity, and I see the| solved or decay: in the room of which new 


path and the only one that leads infallibly to} desires and affections, new intimacies and so- 
Holy Ghost and of faith, whom we may ap-| it; which is, by diligently and faithfully seeking | ciety will gradually be formed. But in all that 


point over this business.’ to the Almighty benefactor for his preservation | he throws down, as well as in all he builds up, 
‘ But if wicked men creep into the church,| and blessing to be over and about you, and all/the Lord Almighty (as we rely upon him, and 
how are they to be dealt with when they are| that isunder yourhand. Strive not to be, nor| are faithful to his discoveries) will be found to 
discovered?’ to appear great, nor stretch your wings beyond) do every thing right, and for our good every 
‘Put away from among yourselves that|the circumference of the nest which, in the} manner of way. 
wicked person.’ ordering of all-wise Providence, is allotted for : 
‘ But if they repent afterwards?’ you. Rather live under, and appear under 
‘ What shall the receiving of them be, but| your ability than over. You will experience — 
life from the dead.’ safety and quietness init. ‘The contrary is 3 
| 



















Ricuarp SHACKLETON. 


: : For “‘ The Friend.’’ 
‘ Does the power of kings and rulers relate| temptation and a snare, and an inlet to dangers} "Pho subjoined is part of a letter of John 


Fothergill to one of his sons, taken from his 
journal; he was the father of Dr. Fothergill 
and Samuel Fothergill, men eminent in their 
day, for piety and virtue ; the former, for his 
extensive benevolence and usefulness, the lat- 
ter a zealous minister of the gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in which ser- 
vice he paid an acceptable visit to Friends in 
this country about the year 1750. John Fo- 
thergill was a deeply exercised and devoted mi- 


to our bodies or our consciences?’ of various kinds; and often with new beginners 

‘Render unto Cesar the things that are|lays the foundation of difficulties, straitness, 
Cesar’s; but unto God the things that are 
God’s.’ 

“ | was surprised at his ideas of this subject, 
and could ask him no more questions. 

“A plan was laid by a few benevolent 
friends to render his outward circumstances 
more comfortable, though I must do him the 
justice to say, he was very averse to it. .‘I 
can live,’ said he, ‘on the parish allowance 
(which was only two shillings!) and perhaps 
some of God’s children who have families, are 
in much greater want than I.’ ” 

“ One evening, soon after, he was sitting 
with his mother, end reading the Bible to.her; 
apparently in as good health as ever he had 
enjoyed, when he on a sudden cried out, * Mo- 
ther, [am taken very ill, help me up the lad- 
der (the only stair-case they had) to bed, and 
then I shall have but one more step to ascend, 
and I shall be in my Father's house.’ 

* She assisted him to bed, and went to the 
next house to procure some gin, her only sup- 
posed remedy for every disease! and to call 
her neighbour to her assistance, but when she 
returned he was specchless; and in a few 






















and embarrassments, which they are never dis- 
encumbered of, until they are disencumbered 
of mortality; nor does the perplexity always 
end here; their poor bodies indeed rest in the 
earth, but the distresses of the parents are en- 
tailed upon the children; and instead of ag- 
grandisement of family, there is debasement; 
instead of pomp there is penury; and indigence 
instead of affluence. Let us take a little vieW| nister, Thrice he crossed the sea to America* 
(my dear friend) of the persons and families! i, the same service, to the comfort and edifi- 
which have been up and down during our short} cation of the churches, leaving seals to the ef. 
time of observation, let us contemplate them, ficacy of his ministry in many places, being in- 
not with an evil nor pitiless eye, but with an) trumental to the convincing, strengthening, 
eye to the ways of that all-ruling Power which) and establishingof many in religious experi- 
resisteth the proud, but giveth his grace addi- ence, and furtherance in the way of righteous- 
tionally to the humble. Let.us centre down,}| .o.5 and peace. M. 


and have our dwelling low, in a conscious) « 43 my mind hath been concerned in much 
sense of our own unworthiness and insufficiency | . gectionate care on thy account, and some- 


to direct our own steps, or to prosper either] times a lively hope hath affected my soul with 
as to the things of this or a better life, without) .,mfort, that thou might become a man for 
his blessed assistance and protection. Be truly, God, and so to walk in his fear, that he might 


humble, my dear » be frequent, and (aS) )¢ pleased to manifest his gracious care over 
much as possible) constant, in feeling after a) thee, So I am under both humble and anx- 
capacity to breathe in secret after an acquaint-|i,4, desires, that thou may watch against 
ance and communion with the Author of all 








: : . the pollution of the lying vanities of this cor- 
minutes, without a struggle or a sigh, entered| goodness. Be exemplary in your own con- P yg ; 
into the joy of his Lord.” |duct, conversation, and exterior appearance 








* His first visit was in 1705—the last in 1737. 
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rupting age, end the spirit of the world ; being | 
well and thoroughly assured the divine Being | 
requires it at our hands, and is only well pleased | 
with those who walk uprightly before him, and 
are truly afraid of, and therefore steadily 
strive against, leaning to any thoughts or prac- 
tices which are contrary to the divine mind, 
either in greater or in lesser matters; and 
they have the easiest work of it, who are the 
most duly resolute in early time, and firmly 
stand and walk according to understanding, 
whereas bending a little here, and a little 
there, (for which excuses will be ready at hand, 
but of the evil one’s preparing,) and yielding, 
and leaning aside, always weakens and en- 
slaves, and renders that dwarfish, which the 
Lord of all power would make strong, healthy, 
and sound, and able to walk in his way with 
alacrity.”’ 


SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 
Lesson XVI. 


What was the reply of the woman of Sa- 
maria to our Saviour recited? John c. iv. 
v. 11 and 12. 

Did the Samaritans wish to be numbered 
among the children of Israel ? Ezrac. iv. v. 3. 

What answer did our Saviour make to the 
woman? John c. iv. v. 13 and 14. 

What did our Lord elsewhere say of this} 
water of life? John c. vii. v. 37 and 38.— 
John c. vi. v. 35. 

What further conyersation passed between 
our Saviour and the woman of Samaria ? Read 
John c. iv. v. 15 to 20. 

Did the law require the Jews to go to Jeru- | 
salem to worship? Deut. c. xii. v. 4 and 5. | 

What did our Saviour say in relation to set 
places of worship? John c. iv. v. 21. 


Had it been foretold that in every place 
true worship should be offered? Mal. c. i.| 
v. 1}. | 

Why did our Saviour say of the Samaritans | 
that they knew not what they worshipped ? 
2 Kings c. xvii. v. 41. 

What does Paul say of the privileges enjoy- | 


ed by the Jews? Rom.c.ix.v.4and5. | 
How did our Lord describe true Christian | 
worship? John c. iv. v. 23 and 24. 
What was the testimony of the apostle Paul 
to this spiritual worship? Phil. c. iii. v. 3. 
Did this Samaritan woman believe in the 
coming of the Messiah? John c. iv. v. 25. 
Did our Lord condescend to reveal himself 
to her? John c. iv. v. 26. 
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FIFTH MONTH, 18, 1833. 


In reference to the sensible and well written 
communication on our first page, it is proper 
to remark, that we do not admit the correct- 
ness of the implication, that we are advocates 
for the Liberia Colonisation scheme. It is 
true, that at different times we have granted 
admission into our columns of articles having 
a favourable bearing upon the subject, but in 
our editorial capacity have been uniformly 
careful not to assume the character of being 
pledged either in favour or against the system. 


So far as respects its effects in the extinction] The last section repeals all former laws on the sub- 
of slavery in this country, we confess it has Jeet except as to.actions or prosecutions already com- 
ever appeared to us, that those possible effects ae wae ave , BS Ie ihe 

were too remote and problematical to be relied} We understand that a bill of similar import 
upon; and the strictures of our respectable —that is, to abolish lotteries, passed the lower 
correspondent, relative to the military part of; house of the Virginia legislature at its late ses- 
the establishment, certainly possess a pungen-|$!0, but was not acted upon in the senate, 
cy and force which must be felt by those who| OW!ng to the late period of the session. 

believe in the pacific spirit and tendency of the| We likewise learn that the Governor of Con- 
new covenant dispensation. But while we) "ecticut has recommended to the legislature of 
deeply regret that, in making the experiment, that state, now in session, the passage of a law 
the conduct of William Penn, in dealing with| fr the total abolition of lotteries. 

the untutored aborigines, had not been strictly} We are authorised to state, that a new and 
adhered to as a model, we would not conceal] Pevised edition of the pamphlet from which we 
that, in our apprehension, the colony of Liberia| '"8erted several extracts, entitled “A Brief 
presents aspects which the philanthropist can-| Survey of the great extent and evil tendencies 
not but look upon with lively interest, and an- of the Lottery System, as existing in the United 
ticipations full of hope. Viewed in connection States,” is in preparation, and will soon be 
with the discoveries of the Landers, and the published—containing many new and impor- 
splendid expedition under patronage of the| ‘nt facts, illustrative of the pernicious effects 
British government now in operation,—the| °f lottery gambling. 

probable speedy introduction into the midst 
and into the various sections of benighted Af- 
rica—by means of the steam-boat on her nume-| 4 
rous streams—of commerce, of literature and 
science; of the mechanic arts; of that glorious 
Gospel of which it has been foretold that “ the 
abundance of the sea shall come unto thee, the 
forces of the Gentiles shall come unto thee,” 
it is not easy to set limits to the prospect which 
unfolds itself to the contemplation of good yet 
in reserve for the inhabitants of that land. 


An adjourned meeting of “ Haverford School 
ssociation” will be held on second day the 3d 
of 6th month next, at 3 o’clock, P. M., when 
the committee appointed to prepare rules and 
by-laws for the association will make report. 

By order of the association, 
Grorce Srewarpson, Sec’y. pro tem. 
Philad. 5 mo. 15th, 1833. 


————————————_$_————————— 


The information contained below, which we 
copy from a New York paper, will give plea- 


Diep, at the residence of his father in Leicester, 
Mass., fourth month 8th, 1833, Sias Earue, Jr., aged 
twenty-two years. Though he was naturally of an 


amiable disposition, and habitually of correct and or- 
derly deportment, yet, during the protracted illness 
__| which ended in his death, he was led to serious re- 
LorreRigs ABOLISHED IN Massacnuserts.—The bill | flection on the necessity of that change of heart and 
for the suppression of lotteries in the state of Massa- vital holiness, without which, no man can find ac- 


sure to our readers generally: 


\chusetts, was approved by the governor on the 23d/|ceptance with his Maker. He spoke, occasionally, 


of March. The first section imposes a fine of from| of the satisfaction which he experienced in reading 
one hundred to two thousand dollars upon any per-| the holy Scriptures, and of the peculiar applicability 
son who shall make, sell or offer for sale, or have in| of certain passages in the New Testament to his own 
his possession with intent to sell, or to offer for sale,| condition and experience. He also spoke of the ne- 
or be in any way concerned in the sale of any lottery | cessity he found of a Saviour, and of placing his de- 
ticket, or certificates, taken on security for any lot- pendence on him alone. Thus his mind became 
tery ticket, or shall be in any way concerned in the| weaned from the world and its transitory enjoyments, 
management or drawing of a lottery, or shall know-| and, apparently, resigned to the will of his heavenly 
ingly permit the drawing of lotteries, or sale of, or) Father. Toward the close of his days, he said that 
rafiling for tickets in any building owned, rented, or| he saw nothing in the way of his being happy, hav- 
occupied by him. One half of the penalty is given)ing, to use his own language, adopted from the 
to the informer. A second conviction is made) Scriptures,—that faith which “is an anchor of the 
punishable, in addition to the fine, by imprisonment] soul, both sare and steadfast.” In this frame of 
in the house of correction, for a term of from three to| mind, he quietly yielded up his spirit to his Maker, 
twelve months. _ and has gone, as we have good reason to believe, to 
The second section creates a penalty of from thirty | the everlasting retribution of the just. 

to one hundred dollars, for advertising the sale of 

tickets or certificates, or for the exhibition of any 


. 
’ 


at his residence in Abington, Montgomery 


sign or symbol in any way indicating where they may 
be purchased. 

The third section provides that the making, sell- 
ing, or offering for sale, or having in possession with 
such intent, of tickets or certificates in fictitious lot- 
teries, or lotteries not authorised by any state, shall 
be punished by imprisonment in the state prison, for 
a term of from one to three years. In this case, the 
person accused is held to prove that the ticket is a 
genuine ticket ina lottery held by some state, his 
failing to do this is to be held as proof that the ticket 
is fictitious. On a conviction under this section, the 
prosecutor is entitled to a reward of fifty dollars from 
the commonwealth. 

The fourth section authorises justices of the peace 
to make preliminary examination on complaint as in 
cases of other offences. 

The fifth section forfeits to the commonwealth the 
money which any lottery adventurer may receive for 
any prize drawing any real estate or fictitious lottery, 
to be recovered by information, or for action for 
money had and received. 


county, Pennsylvania, on the 9th ultimo, Tuomas 
Frercuer, in the eighty-third year of his age. It 
may be said of the subject of this brief notice that, 
during the course of an active and extended life, he 
supported the character of a candid, unassuming, and 
upright man. The large gathering of sorrowing 
neighbours which attended his funeral, evinced the 
estimation in which he was held whilst among them, 
and denoted the respect felt for his memory when 
removed. 


of a pulmonary consumption, at Lynn, Mass., 
on the 12th of third month, Lois P. Newnatt, daughter 
of Estes and Miriam Newhall, in the seventeenth 
year of herage. During the course of a lingering 
illness she was favoured with a remarkable degree of 
patience and quietness. 
——, on the morning of the 25th ultimo, AMELIA 
Guest, in the seventy-ninth year of her age. 
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